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ANCIENT ROMAN PLATE. 


A very curious relic was discovered in 
the year 1735, on the south side of New- 
castle, in a boggy place by the river Tyne. 
A little girl, the daughter of a smith, 
playing with other children, found a large 
piece of Roman plate. It weighed a hun- 
dred and forty-eight ounces. In shape it 
resembled a modern tea-board, was twenty 
inches long and fifteen broad, and hollowed 
about an inch deep, with a flat brim, an 
inch and a quarter broad, neatly flowered, 
with vines bearing grapes, &c. The girl 
took it home to play with; but her father, 
discerning its value, sold it to a goldsmith, 
from whom it was claimed shortly after by 
the duke of Somerset, as lord of the manor, 
and it subsequently passed into the pos- 
session of the duke of Northumberland. 
Our cut gives a correct representation of 
the sculptures, which are thus described 
by Mr. R. Gale, the antiquarian :— 


“ Apollo, the principal figure in the 
whole piece, is — in a fanum or small 
temple, the roof of which 1s supported by 
two wreathed columns with flowered capi- 
tals, almost naked, having only a pallium 
hanging down from his left shoulder over 
his back; in the same hand is his bow, 
which he holds up towards the top of the 
eolumn on the same side; his right hand 
1s extended downwards with a branch in 
it, perhaps of laurel, cross that pillar; 
against which, almost to the middle of it, 
Tises a pyramidical pile of twelve pieces; 
for what it is intended, I must confess m 
ignorance. Against the basis of the left 
hand column rests a lyre, whose form is 
truly antique; and beneath it grows a 
plant with three oe flowers at its 
three extremities, designed, as I suppose, 
for an Heliotrope; close by it couches a 

riffin, with its wings elevated over its 

k. The ancients had so high an opinion 

of the sagacity of this fictitious animal, 
that they consecrated it to the God of 
Wisdom: Begerus gives us a medal of 
Commodus, the reverse whereof is Apollo 
in a chariot drawn by two griffins. Against 
the right hand column of this pyramidical 
ile, sits @ woman, upon a square four- 
Foted stool, though no more than two of 
its legs are visible; she looks backward 
over her shoulder towards Apollo, and is 
wrapped up in a long garment or stola, 
from head to foot, and veiled. By this 
attire, and the altar which was brought 
from Troy, with the eternal fire burning 
= it just by her, I take her to be Vesta. 
er left hand is reposed upon her breast, 


and in her right, which rests upon the 
same thigh, she holds a little bundle (bound 
about with a ribbon) perhaps of wool. 
Below her lies a buck, dead, on one side, 
turning up his belly; and behind her rises 


to denote the earth, of which she was 
dess. The next is a woman erect, her hai 
gathered up and tied with a knot behind; 
upon her forehead rises a Tutulus, and she 
is habited in a stola from her shoulders t» 
the ground: her right arm is wrapped 
cross her breast in her garb, only theh 
appearing out of it: in her left she holds 
spear, the shaft twisted, the iron of it 
something obtuse. This seems to be the 
only human figure in the company; but a 
very learned gentleman of my acquaint 
ance thinks it may be designed for Juno, 
who is often thus accoutered with a spear; 
if so, it must be the effigies of Juno curi 
or Juno hastata. But as there is no 
cock, nor any attribute of her divinity at 
tending her, and her appearance no ws 
majestic, I cannot be entirely of his 
opinion, especially as she seems by her 
posture and attitude to be a follower and 
attendant of the next figure, which 
is plainly, “ Pallas— Galea effi 
et Gorgone saeva,” the head of that mon- 
ster, as usual, being fixed upon her breast, 
In her left hand she holds a sharp 
pointed spear; her right is extended to- 
wards Diana, with pl she seems en- 
gaged in a very earnest discourse, to which 
also that dess seems very attentive: 
she is the last figure in the group, though 
called a man in all the accounts I have 
seen of this table, and represented here as 
the Diana venatriz by the coif and feminine 
dress of her head, tucked up with a knot 
behind like the hair of the third figure, as 
well as by the bow in her left, and arrow 
in her right hand. Her short tunica, which 
reaches down httle more than to the middle 
of her thighs, and her buskins, that come 
up no higher than the calf of her legs, has 
occasioned this mistake of her sex. Be 
tween the two figures of Pallas and Dian 
rises a tall slender tree, with a crooked 
waving stem, the branches of which ar 
displayed almost over two-thirds of the 
top of the plate. On the main branch is 
perched an eagle, with one wing cxpanded, 
as if going to take a flight: this is of raised 
solid work, like the rest of the figures; 
but there are several small birds se | 
among the boughs, that are only punc 
or cut in with a tool; as are also severdl 
festoons hanging down from the tree, and 
many other little shrubs and flowers inter- 
spersed all over the area of the table 
he great bird sitting directly over the 
head of Pallas, made me conclude at first 
that it was her owl, till I had seen the or 
inal, which convinced me that it can be 
esigned for nothing but an eagle. Under 
this tree stands an altar, and so close to 
Diana, that she holds her left hand and 
bow over. It is but little, and has nothing 
upon it except a small globular body, per 


@ tall pillar with a globe upon it, are: 
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a mass of the libamina, ex farre, 

et oleo, I should have told you, that 
below the feet of Pallas grows a plant, 
which seems to bear two ears of corn upon 
the same stalk, but cannot say what it is, 
erhow it belongs to her. Beneath the tree 
ad the little altar stands a thin-gutted 
dg, like @ greyhound, his nose turned up 
inshowling or barking posture, as often 
hibited with this goddess on medals, and 
js other representations of her. Under 
her, in the pes of the plate, rises a 
rock, upon which she sets her left foot, 
wi against the side of it lies an urn with 
the mouth downwards, + -9ypel «- a plen- 
tifal stream of water. The whole table is 
excompassed with a border, raised near an 
inch high, and ornamented with a creeping 
vine, whose grapes and leaves are in re- 
levo, but the stalk only tooled. The work 
a this curious piece is neither of the best 
wr worst of times: the figure of Vesta, 
ly, is —— ee nen 

posture free, the drapery soft and easy, 
i, what is very remarkable, the instita 
@border, an ornament of the stola, appro- 
em to the Roman ladies of q ity. 
tannot, nor has vp tenga | else who has 
wen it, discover that the plan has any re- 
lation to any story in the heathen mytho- 
ia, bat seems only an assemblage of the 
jes it represents: this may some 
@yament of its antiquity; for, had a mo- 
dm workman had the designing of it, he 
would in all probability have taken some 
known piece of history for his subject; to 
which ear add, the symbols are 
grauine, and truly adapted to their owners.” 
This elegant article was evidently pre- 
pared for festive purposes. Could we now 
trace its original owner—the Roman gene- 
tal or qnaal, of whose hospitable board it 


was the ornament, and learn the names of 


the distinguished guests who had taken 
their goblets, filled with blushing wine, 

its fair surface—how dear to the 
adil antiquarian lore would its story 
prove 


MORNING MUSIC ; or, THE LAY OF 
THE SLEEPLESS. 
(For the Mirror.) 
« —_——-Balmy sleep, 
He, like the world, his ready visit 4 ry 
Where fortune smiles—the wretched he forgets.” 
Young. 
Sleep! through successive nights I craved 
That you would come to me, and stay ; 
Yet you have been so ill-behaved, 
I vainly looked for you till day. 
happier seasons, when I care 
Bat little if you came or went, 
© stay you ever were prepared— 
To share my eouch you were content. 


Alas! it is no longer so 
Since [ lamented fortune’s frown ; 
And you, ashamed of want and woe, 
With me no | —o down. 
and splendi d jr ge 
ing, 
To mix yourself with nobles’ sports. 


Now, Sleep ! I don’t exactly know 
What your true quality may be ; 
Bat, though it give your pride a blow, 
T’ll tell what it appears to me :— 
*Tis clear you come to neatralise 
Man’s powers while he retains his breath— 
To quell his strength, and close his eyes— 
Nocturnally to mimic Death. 


This you have done so long, so well, 
Checking the liveliest Ha! ha! 
That I, if I my thought may tell, 
Conclude Death must be your papa. 
If so, Death, junior! let me hear ; 
Why sinking now in oe: and care, 
When Death himself I might hope vear, 
For me a night you cannot spare ? 


All that Hypnol 
Vainly, alus ! for sti}) I turn 
And seek to calm my fevered brain ; 
Still maddening thoughts impetuous burn, 
While sadly conscious I remain. 


listen through the hours of gloom 
To Bacchanalian’s idle roar, 
Or mourn the climbing-boy’s hard d»om, 
Dragged early to the lordly door : 
He enters, there not long to dwell, 
For, lest his fame should be impeached, 
His rattling brush is made to tell 
The chimney’s summit he has reached. 


Then skulking traders raise ac 
Wary and furtive, not too bold ; 
Hareskins !—these hint they wish to buy; 
Hearthstones '—those offer to be sold. 


Bat kitchen-pilferings they would gain, 
t 


To artful menials well ’tis known ; 
And these they rarely seek in vain 
While bargaining for skin or stone. 


Triamphant o’er retreating night, 

The cock’s shrill voice bursts over all, 
And with a broader glare of light. 
The clanking milk-pail stops the w 

clan - stops the way; 

‘The blind musician seeks to tread. ° 
Driven from his lowly home to play 

Ere he can taste his daily bread. 


(hear all these, and deeply mourn 

The hearing has not been denied, 
While, restless, I repining, turn 

My weary frame from side to side. 
Yet, still inexorable, thou 

(Oh Sleep! thy heart is hard as steel) 
Disdain’st to rest upon my brow, 

Or place upon my lids thy seal. 


— yore Oh! — my way! 

gn to be my com a yet; 

Since life affords no cheering ray, 
Let me awhile its gloom fey He 

i Sleep were “ Lene ache 
Fly not a sufferer’s friendly call ; 

Unless, indeed, thy senior, Death, 
Come in thy place—come once for all. 


T. 


th, »” 
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GLANCES AT SPAIN AFD THE 
SPANIARDS. 


Strange scenes are now occurring in 
Madrid. A new revolution seems likely. 
What less can be looked for, when the au- 
thorities are braved with impunity, and 
when the latter deem it necessary to order 
shop-keepers to keep open their places of 
business which had previously in the spirit 
of rebellion been closed? 

After all the triumphs of constitutional 

liberty which have been heard of in Spain, 
it sounds oddly to hear tradesmen com- 
manded to offer their goods for sale. This 
is done, and, as might be expected, the 
order has been met with cunning evasion 
or impudent defiance. Some of the citi- 
zens pretend that they are about retiring 
from active life; others placard their houses 
as being to be let; and some pretend that 
court appointments preclude them from 
following their former occupations. The 
doors being thus kept fast by the house- 
holders, officers and soldiers next make 
their appearance with axes and sledge- 
hammers to break them open. In the 
streets stones are thrown at the political 
chief. One unfortunate young man has been 
shot for this offence. The Morning Post 
mentions that on the 21st ultimo, “ Briga- 
dier El Rayo, the captor of Zurbano, had a 
very narrow escape of his life. He was 
passing along the street de les Postas, in 
plain clothes, when he was beset by a 
group of persons armed with sticks, who 
crying out ‘This is El Rayo, at him!’ 
commenced a violent attack. The briga- 
dier being unarmed, ran towards the near- 
est military post, where the sentinel on 
duty, seeing a man hastening towards him, 
followed by others, levelled his musket and 
ordered them to halt; but the fugitive, 
doubtless preferring running the risk of 
being shot to having his brains knocked 
out with cudgels, pursued his course, and 
the soldier’s piece sent a ball whistling 
close to his ear. This arrested the carecr 
of his foes and he got off.” 

Though the Spanish name has not been 
pre-eminent in modern warfare, no peopie 
are more ferocious than they prove them- 
selves in their domestic broils. The. un- 
happy Quesada, opepenn. was not 
only murdered by the crowd, but it is said 
his tongue was first cut out, and his ears 
and other pcrtions of his person were ex- 
ultingly displayed in the shop-windows of 
the capital. ‘This happened about nine 
years ago. A private letter, written at 
that period, which has never been pub- 
lished, received from a gentleman engaged 
there in an official capacity, gives the fol- 
lowing picture of the amusements ‘ and 
comforts of the Spaniards: 

“There are no public amusements, — 
that is to say, there is: 1. The Cirque Olym- 
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pique,—a few horsemen from Franconi’s,’ 
who have a temporary building or shed 
like Richardson’s at Greenwich or Ber. 
tlemy fair, literally; and they give the 
same performances fifty times running, 
2. Theatre Calle de Sarten, a long room, 
literally again; performances not equal t 
our strolling players. 3. Theatre of Ig 
Cruz. 4. Ditto of La Principe. These 
two perform comedies, tragedies, and ope- 
ras,—Spanish singers of Italian music ina 
very indifferent style. There is h 
one good performer in the two companies, 
and sometimes there willbe forty persons 
in the pit, and perhaps three boxes taken, 
So much for the amusements. I go some 
times on Sundays, the best nights. The 
people are dull, proud, lazy, lying, unse 
ciable, intractable, and ferocious, when 
roused, to a degree that would make the 
bloody annals of the first French revolu 
tion shrink into insignificance. They are 
really fond of human blood. Death does 
not satiate their vengeance; they must al- 
ways mutilate their victim, and exhibit the 
most shocking levity over the mangled 
corpse. A poor cobbler, suspected of ad- 
verse politics at Bilbao, was seized by the 
populace, and dragged at the tail of a mule 
through the streets, some flinging stones at 
him, others striking him with sticks, and 
some with knives or swords, the obj 
being to keep him alive as long as possi 
He begged for death, as a relief from his 
horrible sufferings; and at length, in the 
public market-place, was despatched by 
twenty hands. A number of women thea 
washed their hands in his blood, and 
making their children do the same, danced 
a fandango round his cody, singing ajo- 
cular song. The living here is not so bed 
as I expected; but there is not a glass of 
pure wine to be had at any price; spirits 
undrinkable to an Englishman; beer, in 
bottles only, wretched; and if any of these 
were good, to drink them, even as a most 
moderate Englishman would, would pro- 
duce a fever or a determination of blood to 
the head in a week. If a man even eats 
his dinner with an appetite, he creates s 
fire, beneath his skin that consumes him. 
All the milk is from sheep and goats, snd 
the butter rancid. I have not eaten a bit 
since I have been here. ‘The bread and 
water are perhaps the best in the world.” 
And such as they were in 1836, the Spa- 
niards remain in 1845. Their violence, 
kept alive by their disgusting bull-fights, 
is as plentiful as their ignorance, their vi0- 
lence, and their superstition. In cot 
nection with the last, the author of “A 
Handbook for Travellers in Spain” fur 
nishes an agreeable account of the pilgrim 
ages in former days, which even now hare 
not fallen wholly into desuetude. 
“In Spain, as in the East, the duty of 
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ing certain pilgrimages was for- 
merly one of the absolute precepts of faith. 
in abounds in sacred spots and ‘high 
. Monserrat was their Pe “mo am 
yagoza and Santiago their ina an 
These = the grand sites to 
ich it once was necessary to ‘go up.’ 
Tercoses of time, the monks provided 
also for every village some consecrated 
t, which offered a substitute for these 
dotant and expensive expeditions; they 
will perish with the dissolution of monas- 
teries, which derived the greatest benefit 
from their observance. Few pilgrims ever 
sisited the sacred spot without contributing 
their mite towards the keeping up the cha- 
and the support of the holy man or 
Pinerhood to whose especial care it was 
consigned. ‘No penny no paternoster;’ 
snd masses must be paid for, as diamonds, 
pearls, and other matters, and the greatest 
sinners are the best customers. Although 
lighter in purse, the pilgrim on his return 
took rank in his village, and, as in the 
Fast, was honoured as a hadji; the Spa- 
nigh. term is romero, which some have de- 
rived from Roma, one who had been to 
Rome, a roamer; others from the branch 
of rosemary, romero, which they wore in 
their caps, which is a Scandinavian charm 
against witches; and this elfin plant, called 
ihe Northmen ellegrem, is still termed 
criw in Portugal. Thus our pilgrims 
were called palmers, from bearing the 
palm-branch, and saunterers, because re- 
tarning from the Holy Land, La Sainte 
Terre. These romerias and ferias, the 
fairs, offer the only amusement and relax- 
ation to their hard and continued life of 
ur: feria, as the word implies, is both 
sholy day and a fair. It was everywhere 
found convenient to unite a little business 
mith devotion; while purer motives at- 
tracted from afar the religiously disposed, 
the sacred love of gold induced those who 
had wares to sell, to serve God and Mam- 
mon, by tempting the assembled pilgrims 
and peasants to carry back with them to 
their homes something more substantial 
than the abstract satisfaction of having 
formed this sort of conscientious duty. 
every part of Spain, on the recurrence 
of certain days devoted to these excur- 
sions, men, women, and children desert 
their homes and occupations, their ploughs 
and spindles. The cell, hermitage, or 
whatever be the place of worship, is vi- 
sited, and the day and night given up to 
oe and dance, to drinking and wassail, 
with which, as with our skittles, these pil- 
gtimages have much sympathy and asso- 
ciation; indeed, if observance of rites 
formed any test, these festivals would ap- 
x especially devoted to Bacchus and 
‘enus; the ulterior results are brought to 
light some nine months afterwards: hence 
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the proverb considers a pilgrimage to be 
quite as attractive to all weak women as a 
marriage, ‘& romerias y bodas, van las 
locas todas.’ The attendance of female 
devotees at these alfresco expeditions, 
whether to ‘ missas de madrugada,’ masses 
of peep of day, or to ‘ virgines del rocio,’ 
dew-virgins, of course attracts all the young 
men, who come in saints’ clothing to make 
love. Both sexes remain for days and 
nights together in woods and thickets, not 
‘sub Jove frigido,” but amid the bursting, 
life-pregnant vegetation of the South. 
Accordingly, many a fair pilgrim ‘sale 
romera y vuelve ramera;’ the deplorable 
consequences have passed into national 
truisms, ‘ detras de la cruz, esta el diablo.’ 
Those who chiefly follow these love-meet- 
ings are, unfortunately, those whose enthu- 
siasm is the most inflammable. In vain 
do they bear the cross on their bosoms, 
which cannot scare Satan from their hearts. 
‘La cruz en los pechos, el diablo en los 
hechos.’ This is the old story: ‘ After the 
feast of Bel the people rose up to pray.’” 


—_—_—— 


DESTRUCTION OF THE FLEET 
PRISON. 


The building in which so much suffering 
and so much profligacy has at various 
times been witnessed, is no more. It has 
been Jevelled with the ground. Its corri- 
dors, its chambers, its fair, and its strong- 
room, are all laid low. 

In the report of the committee of the 
House of Commons in 1729, to inquire 
into the conduct of Bambridge, the warden, 
it is described to have been an ancient 
prison, formerly used for prisoners com- 
mitted by the council-table, then called the 
star-chamber, “ which exercised unlimited 
authority, and inflicted heavier punish- 
ments than by any laws were warranted.” 
That court being dissolved 16 Charles I, 
and with it all pretences of the warden to 
take fees from archbishops, bishops, tem- 
poral peers, baronets, and others of lower 
degree, or to put them in irons, or exact 
fees for not doing so—the Fleet became a 
prison for debtors, and for contempts of 
the courts of Chancery, Exchequer, and 
Common Pleas only; and fell under the 
same regulations as other gaols of the 
kingdom. 

The Fleet prison, in letters patent of 
Elizabeth, was called Prisona de la Fleet— 
alias, The Queen’s Prison of the Fleet; at 
which time certain constitutions were 
agreed on between the then warden, 
Richard Tyrell, and the prisoners under 
his charge, as. to fees and other matters; 
which were confirmed by Charles I, whose 
letters patent grant the office of warden of 
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the Fleet, and keeper of the old palace at 
Westminster, the shops in Westminster- 
hall, certain tenements adjoining the Fleet, 
and other rents and profits belonging to 
the warden, to Jeremy Whichcot and his 
heirs for ever ; who, as a consideration for 
such grant, rebuilt the prison at his own 
expense: but the said prison and custod 
of the prisoners being a freehold, and fall- 
ing, by descent or purchase, into the hands 
of improper persons, great abuses, and 
frequent complaints to parliament, oc- 
curred, till at length the patent was set 
aside. A life patent was then granted to 
Baldwin —— and he soon dying, a 
man named Huggins was put in by lord 
Clarendon, on paying him a fee of £5,000. 
Many enormities in Huggins’s conduct 
are recited, “weer 4 his cruelty to Mr. 
Arne, an upholsterer, in 1725, who was, by 
bis order, carried into a stable, where the 
strong-room on the master’s side was 
afterwards made, and was there confined 
(being a place of cold restraint) till he 
died. From Huggins, on his growing old 
and tired of cruelty, Bambridge and 
another are said to have purchased the 
wardenship for £5,000, whose conduct the 
yoru sage at had been Mgr ig: yh 
loing, and ins’ i the prison, the 
found, on the Cree side, is the three 
wards, called the Upper Chappel, the Lower 
Chappel, and Julius Cesars, ninety-three 
persons confined, who were obliged to lie 
on the floor, unless they found their own 
bedding, or could pay 1s. a week to other 
risoners for the use of theirs. The Lyon’s 
nm and Womens’ Ward, which contained 
about eighteen persons, were very noisome, 
and in very ill repair. There were several 
rooms on the Chappel stairs, for each of 
which £5 a year was paid, which were 
ene rent free, and by Huggins not 
charged at more than £3 per annum each; 
and on this floor there were several per- 
sons whose rent was arbitrary, accordingly 
as the warden chose to charge. Persons 
sick of different distempers were obliged to 
lie together, or on the floor; and one, in 
particular, is mentioned who had the small- 
pox, notwithstanding which two women 
were ordered to lie with her, and paid 
2s. 10d. each for their lodging. In all the 
rooms (except very few) the furniture was 
provided by the prisoners, and that fur- 
nished by the warden extremely bad ; 
several of the rooms had two, three, and 
four beds in them, and in each bed two, 
and sometimes three persons, who paid 
2s. 10d. a week each for such lodging. 
The walls which secured the prison were 
twenty-five feet high, with palisadoes on 
the top—the windows of the prison very 
bad, to the great prejudice of the health of 
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which were kept as spunging-houses, 
tenants of Bambridge, as warden; in Bc) 
of which, kept by Corbet, a tipstef 
twenty-six prisoners were confined; 
of these paid 2s.a day for the use of 
room—ls, for firing, end 1s. a night for 5 
bed—in which, notwithstanding, two of 
more were ee to lie. The whok 
amount thus paid by the above prisoners 
per diem was £1 8s., or £511 yearly, ex. 
clusively of firing and board, a fees, 
6s. paid by every prisoner to the tipstaff 
towards a bow! of punch, on entering his 
house, and other impositions. Three hu 
dred and eighty-two persons paid to the 
warden, for the liberty of the rules and 
prison precincts (with presents at Christ- 
mas), nearly two thousand eight hundred and 
twenty-eight paunds annually; and it sp 
to the committee that the prisoners 
for the greatest debts had not signed the 
books; that the gratuity to the warden for 
the liberty of the rules is exacted in pr- 
portion to the greatness of the debt; andif 
all such persons paid the amount of fees, 
his income from that source alone mut 
have been three times as much as was 
stated. Notwithstanding the payment of 
the above, and innumerable impositions of 
@ like nature recited in the report, and 
said to have formed part of the Fleet 
rison grievances at the period alluded to, 
it is added that the said Bambridge u- 
justly pretended that he had a right, a 
‘oardan) to exercise an unlimited power of 
changing prisoners from room to room; of 
turning them into the common side, though 
they had paid the master’s side fee; and 
inflicting arbitrary "are by locki 
them down in unwholesome dungeons, 
loading them with torturing irons. Of 
these arbitrary and inhuman punishments, 
the following, amongst several others, is 
iven ss an instance :—Jacob Mendes 
olas, a Portuguese, was, as far as it ap 
peared to the committee, one of the first 
prisoners for debt that ever was with 
trons in the Fleet. The said Bambridge 
one day called him into the gate-house of 
the prison, called the lodge, where he 
caused him to be seized, fettered, and cat- 
ried to Cobbet’s, the spunging-house, 
there kept for upwards of a week; sad 
when brought back into the prison, Bam- 
bridge caused him to be turned into the 
dungeon, called the Strong-room of the 
Master’s Side. This place was a v 
like those in which the dead are interred, 
and wherein the bodies of persons dying in 
the said prison are wally deposited till 
the coroner’s inquest had. passed upon 
them. It had no chimney nor fireplace, 
nor any light but what came over the door, 
or through a hole about eight inches 


the prisoners. There were three houses / square. It was neither paved nor boarded, 


adjoining and belonging to the prison, and the rough bricks appeared both on the 
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ddes and top, neither wainscoated nor 
What added to the dampness 
and stench of the place was, it being built 
rer the common sewer, and adjoining to 
the sink and dunchill where all the nasti- 
ness of the prison was cast. In this mise- 
rable place the poor wretch was kept by 
the said Bambridge, manacled and shackled, 
for nearly two months. At length, on 
reeiving five guineas from Mr. Kemp, a 
friend, Bambridge released the prisoner 
from his cruel confinement. But though 
his chains were taken off, his terror still 
remained, and the unhappy man was pre- 
tailed upon by that terror, not only to 
labour gratis for the said Bambridge, but 
toswear also at random all that he re- 
quired of him. And the committee them- 
glves saw an instance of the deep im- 
ages his sufferings had made upon 
; for, on his surmising, from something 
aid, that Bambridge was to return again 
as warden of the Fleet, he fainted, and the 
blood started from his nose and mouth. 


—_—— 


BULWER ON WATER-DRINKING. 


The great talents of Sir Edward Lytton 
Bulwer, render everything connected with 
kim of interest to the public. Still in the 
~ of life, it will startle many to learn 

thus early his constitution should 
have been completely broken, and indeed 
bis case almost as mournful as that of any 
of the sufferers so forcibly displayed in his 
admirable fictions. Such, however, was the 

The cause was his passion for litera- 
ture. He says:— 

“I can conceive no life to have been more 

by occupation than mine. What 

time was not given to the action was given 
tostudy; what time not given to study, to 
etion—labour in both! ‘To a constitution 
naturally far from strong, I allowed no 
pause or respite. The wear and tear went 
a without intermission—the whirl of the 
wheel never ceased. Sometimes, indeed, 
hly overpuwered and exhausted, I 
sought for escape. The physicians said 
‘travel,’ and I travelled—‘Go into the 
country,’ and I went. But in such at- 
tempts at repose all my ailments gathered 
round me—made themselves far more pal- 
Ie and felt. Thad no resource but to 
myself—to fly into the other 

world of books, or thought, or reverie—to 
in some state of being less painful 

my own. As long as I was always 

st work, it seemed that I had no leisure to 

ill. Quiet was my hell. At length the 

e thus long ted—patched up for 
while by drugs and doctors—put off and 
trifled with as an intrusive dun—like ». an 
who is in his rights—bronght in its arr: ics 
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—crushing and terrible, accumulated 
through long years: worn out and wasted, 
the constitution seemed wholly inadequate 
to meet the demand. The exhaustion of 
toil and study had been completed by 
great anxiety and grief. I had watched 
with alternate hope and fear the lingering 
and mournful death-bed of my nearest re- 
lation and dearest friend—of the person 
around whom was entwined the strongest 
affection my life had known—and when all 
was over, I seemed scarcely to live myself. 
At this time, about the January of 1844, 
I was thoroughly shattered. The least 
attempt at exercise exhausted me. The 
nerves gave way at the most ordinary ex- 
citement—a chronic irritation of that vast 
surface we call the mucous membrane, 
which had defied for years all medical 
skill, rendered me continually liable to 
acute attacks, which, from their repetition 
and the increased feebleness of my frame, 
might at any time be fatal. Though free 
from any organic disease of the heart, its 
action was morbidly restless and painful. 
My sleep was without refreshment. At 
morning I rose more weary than I laid 
down to rest.” 

He ~~ his studies, and, under 
medical advice, sought change of air, but 
found no substantial relief, and, indeed, 
“the absence of excitement only agera- 
vated the symptoms of ill health.” He at 
length, by chance, had his attention drawn 
to “ Captain Claridge’s work on the Water 
Cure, as practised by Priessnitz at Graafen- 
berg.” He was advised against having 
recourse to it by the faculty, but the in- 

uiries he made led him to think well of 
the system, and to he of opinion that any 
failure could not make his case much more 
deplorable than i: was. He thought well 
of the water cure, but shrank from the 
journey to Graafenberg. 

In brief, the difficulty was got over by 
his learning that Dr. Wilson had formed a 
—— establishment at Malvern. 

he doctors, however, declared inst 
him and his system, but Sir Edward con- 
sidered that a lawyer is not the man to 
consult on bold reforms in jurisprudence; 
and the attacks made by Dr. Wilson on 
the orthodox practice, sufficiently ac- 
counted for the unfavourable reports 
which he had heard from medical men. 

Well, he determined on making the 
experiment. To Malvern he went, and 
the first thing which struck him was “ the 
extreme and utter innocence of the water 
cure.” The evidence he offers on this 
subject is really extraordinary. He had 
believed it to be a “kill or cure remedy;” 
he found it was nothing of the sort; and 
those portions of the treatment which, to 
the uninitiated, would seem the most 
perilous, proved really the safest: such, 
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for instance, as: wrapping the patient in 
damp sheets. Most marvellous is the 
change produced by hydropathy. Sir Ed- 
ward says:— 

“Patients accustomed for half a cen- 
tury to live hard and high,. wine-drinkers, 
spirit-bibbers, whom the regular Oe meee 
has sought in vain to reduce to a daily pint 
of sherry, here voluntarily resign all ane 
potations, after a day or two cease to fee 
the want of them, and reconcile themselves 
to water as ifthey had drunk nothing else 
all their lives,” 

His general view of the system is thus 
given :— 

“The safety of the system then struck 
me first; its power of replacing by health- 
ful stimulants the morbid ones it with- 
drew, whether physical or moral, sur- 
prised me next. That which third] 
impressed me was no less contrary to all 
my preconceived notions, I had fancied 
that, whether good or bad, the system must 
be one of great hardship, extremely re- 
pugnant, and disagreeable. I wondered 
at myself to find how soon it became so 
associated with — and grateful 
feelings as to dwell upon the mind amongst 
the happiest passages of existence. For 
= own part, despite all my ailments, or 
whatever may have been my cares, I have 


ever found exquisite pleasure in that sense- 


of being which is as it were the conscience, 
the mirror, of the soul. I have known 
hours of as much and as vivid happiness as 
perhaps can fall to the lot of man; but 
amongst all my most brilliant recollections, 
I can recall no periods of enjoyment at 
once more hilarious and serene than the 
hours I spent on the lovely hills of Mal- 
vern—none in which nature was so tho- 
roughly possessed and appreciated. The 
rise from a sleep sound as childhood’s—the 
impatient rush into the open air, while the 
sun was fresh, and the birds first sang— 
the sense of an unwonted strength in every 
limb and nerve, which made so light of the 
steep ascent to the holy spring—the deli- 
cious sparkle of that morning draught—the 
green terrace on the brow of the mountain, 
with the rich landscape wide and far 
below—the -breeze that once would have 
been so keen and biting, now but exhila- 
rating the blood, and lifting the spirits 
into religious joy; and this keen sentiment 
of present pleasure rounded by a hope 
sanctioned by all I felt in myself, and 
nearly all that I witnessed in others—that 
the very — step was but the step, the 
threshold, into an unknown and delightful 
region of health and vigour—a disease and 
a care dropping from ‘the frame and the 
heart at every stride.” 

He speaks most unequivocally to the 
important fact that he has profited largely 
from the course ‘pursued at Malvern, and 





he at ‘great length eulogises the general 
system of Priessnitz, as well as the course 
ursued in the Malvern establishment 
he following pas: from his letter in 
the New Monily, will show what the case 
was, and what his feelings are:— 

“ And now, to sum up, and to dismiss 
my egotistical revelations, I desire in no 
way to overcolour my own case; I do not 
say that when I first went to the water. 
cure I was affected with any disease imme- 
diately menacing to life—I say only that I 
was in that prolonged and chronic state of 
ill-health which made life at the best 
extremely precarious. I do not say that 
I had any malady which the faculty could 
pronounce incurable—I say only that the 
most eminent men of the faculty had failed 
to cure me. I do not even now affect to 
boast of'a perfect and complete deliverance 
from all my ailments—I cannot declare 
that a constitution naturally delicate has 
been rendered herculean, or that the wear 
and tear of a whole manhood have been 
ect repaired. What might hare 
been the case had I not taken the cure at 
intervals, had I remained at it steadily for 
six or eight months without interruption, 
I cannot do more than conjecture; but so 
strong is my belief that the result would 
have been completely successful, that I 
rou myself, whenever I can spare the 

eisure, a long renewal of the system. 
These admissions made, what have I gained 
meanwhile to justify my eulogies and my 
gratitude? an immense accumulation of 
the capital of health. Formerly it was my. 
favourite and querulous question to those 
who saw much of me, ‘ Did you ever know 
me twelve hours without pain or illness?’ 
Now, instead of these being my constant 
companions, they are but my occasional 
visitors. I compare my old state and my 
present to the poverty of a man who has a 
shilling in his pocket, and whose poverty 
is, therefore, a struggle for life, with the 
occasional distresses of a man of £5,000 
year, who sees but an ay e endan- 
gered, or a luxury abridged. I the 

that 1 have gained, is wholly unlike what! 
have ever derived either from medicine or 
the German mineral baths : in the first 
place, it does not relieve a single malady 
alone—it pervades the whole frame; in the 
second place, unless the habits are intem- 
perate, it does not wear off as we return to 
our ordinary pursuits, so that those who 
make fair experiment of the system to 
wards, or even after, the season of middle 
age, may, without exaggeration, find in 
the latter period of life (so far as freedom 
from suffering, and the calm enjoyment of 
physical being are concerned) a second—s 
younger youth! And it is this profound 
conviction which has induced me to volun- 
teer these details, in the hope (I trust # 
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and kindly one) to induce those who: she: replied, with a ‘pleasant and. smiling 
i or less hom suffered as Ihave done, air, which concealen an odious ulterior 
to fly to the same rich and bountiful re- design, “I should be sorry, Prince, to de- 
sources.) We ransack the ends of the prive my amiable niece of the pleasure of 
erth for drugs and minerals—to extract. telling = of the fortunate news, which I, 
car potions from the deadliest poisons— like a kind relative, have hastened to ac- 
while around and about us, Nature, the quaint her with. Here are some notes on 
great mother, offers the hygeian fount,'un- this subject’—the Princess handed a paper 
galed, and accessible to all. Wherever to Adrienne—* which, I hope, will com- 
the stream glides pure, wherever the pletely convince her of the truth of what 
spring sparkles fresh, there, for the vast cham told her.” 

“ A thousand thanks, my dear aunt,” 


rtion of the maladies which art 

uces, Nature yields the benignant said Adrienne, taking the paper with the 
ing.” greatest indifference; “this proof 1s super- 
fluous; you know I always rely on your 
word, in everything concerning your kind- 
ness to me.” 

Djalma, in spite of his ignorance of the 
refined perfidiousness of civilisation, was, 
like all uncivilised and highly sensitive 
beings, endowed with keen penetration, 
> S$ and he felt a sort of moral uneasiness on 
French Grammar,” translator of Hugo's hearing this exchange of counterfeit com- 
“ Rhine,” Soulie's “ Marguérite,” §c. _pliments, of which he did not understand 

—_ the true meaning, but which sounded falsely 
VOLUME THE TENTH. in his ear; and, either from instinct or 
_ foresight, he experienced a feeling of vague 
dislike towards Madame de St. Dizier. In 
CHAPTER IX.—SOUVENIRS. 


Che WHandering Jew. 
By EUGENE SUE. 
Translated by the Author of the “ Student's 
































: fact, the devotee, in thinking of the impor- 
~ Djalma was at first rather surprised at “ “ a 


the presence of Madame de St. Dizier, for 
hehad never before ‘seen her at the house 
of Adrienne. The Princess, remaining 
filent for a moment, regarded alternately 
those two beautiful beings—so young, so 
lovely, and so happy—with secret hatred 
and implacable envy. All at once she 
started, as if a souvenir of great impor- 
tance had suddenly presented itself to her 
mind, and, for a few minutes, she became 
ly meditative. Adrienne and Djalma, 
Profiting by this silence, gazed on each 
other with a sort of ardent idolatry, which 
caused their eyes to sparkle; then, the Prin- 
cess appearing to awake from her momen- 
tary reverie, Adrienne said smilingly to 
the young Indian, “ My dear cousin, [ am 
going to atone for an act of neglect, which 
was wilful, I allow, in speaking to you for 
the first time of one of my relatives, to 
whom I have the honour of resenting 
you—Madame the Princess de gt Dizier.” 
Djalma bowed. 
_ Adrienne quickly resumed as her aunt 
was about to reply—“Madame de St. 
Dizier has come very kindly to tell me of 
an event, most fortunate for me, which I 
will acquaint you with afterward, unless 
the Princess wishes to deprive me of 
the pleasure of telling you this secret.” 
The unexpected arrival of Djalma, and 
the souvenirs suddenly awakened in the 
mind of the Princess, reatly modified, no 
doubt, the projects she had previously 
formed, for, instead of pursuing the con- 
Versation respecting the ruin of Adrienne, 


tance of the occurrence which she was 
preparing to bring about, could hardly 
restrain her internal agitation, which be- 
trayed itself by the increasing colour of her 
face, her bitter smile, and the malicious 
brightness of her glance; so that Djalma, 
who, at the sight of this woman, could not 
overcome his growing antipathy, remained 
silent and attentive. 


At length, the Princess resumed, in a 


soft and insinuating tone, “ You know not, 
Prince, how delighted I was to hear of 
your affection for my dear niece, for 
without suspecting it, you will relieve me 
of a heavy em 
said she, glancing at Adrienne, “ being the 
nearest relation of this dear little perverse 
creature, I was in some degree responsible, 
in the eyes of the world, for her future 
conduct, and now you have opportunely 
arrived to relieve meof this fearful re- 
sponsibility. This is charming—excellent; 
I know not which to admire most—your 
good fortune or your co i 


ent. In short,” 


The Princess now cast a malicious look 
at Adrienne, and waited for her reply with 
an air of defiance. 

“ My dear cousin, pay great attention 
to my aunt,” replied the young girl, 
smiling calmly. ‘During the few minutes 
that this dear relation has seen you and I 
reconciled and happy, her heart has be- 
come so inundated with joy, that she wants 
to relieve herself, and you can form no 
idea of the disclosures of such a kind soul; 
but, patience, and you will beable to judge.” 
Then she added—“I know not why;: 
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cousin, in king of the disclosures of 
my kind aunt, I should think of what you 
told me.of certain kinds of vipers in your 
country, that often, when they bite ineffec- 
tually, break the teeth _— which they 
shoot their venom, and by swallowing it, thus 
become the victims of their own poison. 
You, my dear aunt, who have so kind and 
noble a heart, must, I am sure, be greatly 
interested in the fate of these poor vipers.” 

The Princess cast a glance of implacable 
hatred at her niece, and said, “I do not 
quite see the object of-this piece of natural 
history.” 

“ Ah! my dear aunt, perhaps I have 
presumed too much on the kindness of 
your heart? You have no sympathy even 
for vipers! but for what else could you 
entertain it? However, setting these 
aside, tell us, my dear aunt, all the tender 
things which the sight of our happiness 
inspires you with?” 

“ Well, then, my amiable niece —first of 
all, I cannot congratulate this dear Prince 
too much for having come from the heart 
of India—in all confidence—his eyes shut, 
worthy nabob—to take charge of you, poor 
dear child, whom they were obliged to con- 
fine as a madwoman, in order to give a 
decent name to your profligacy. You re- 
member the fine young man—Agricola 
Baudoin—who was found in your bed- 
chamber—a scandal which all Paris is 
acquainted with; so that you are not 

oing, my dear Prince, to marry an un- 

nown person, for her name is in every- 
body's mouth.” 

Adrienne, Djalma, and the Mayeux, were 
struck dumb with surprise at this accusa- 
tion. The Princess, no longer deeming it 
necessary to suppress her infernal joy and 
triumphant hatred, arose, with sparkling 
eyes and inflamed visage, and said, ad- 
dressing herself to Adrienne, “ Yes, I defy 
you to contradict me. Were they not 
obliged to confine you under the pretext 
of madness? and was notAgricola Baudoin, 
your lover, found concealed in your bed- 
chamber?” 

At this shocking accusation, Djalma’s 
complexion suddenly turned the colour of 
lead; his eyes, fixed and wide open, be- 
came encircled with white; his upper lip, 
red as blood, rose and displayed his small 
white teeth, convulsively clenched—and, 
in short, his countenance became at this 
moment so frightfully menacing and fero- 
cious, that the Maycux shuddered with fear. 

The young Indian, carried away by the 
ardour of his temper, experienced a dizz 


feeling of unreflecting rage, like that whic 
makes the blood of a man of honour bound 
from his heart to his eyes, and to his brain, 
on receiving a blow in the face. 
If, during this dreadful moment, rapid as 
vel the thunderbolt, which cieaves 


the flash o' 
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the clouds, action had followed the thought 
of Djalma, Adrienne, the Mayeux, the 
Princess, and himself, would have been 
destroyed by an outbreak as frightful and 
as sudden as the explosion of a mine. He 
would have killed the Princess for having 
accused Adrienne of infamous treason; 
Adrienne, for being suspected of this in. 
famy; the Mayeux, for having heard this 
accusation; and himself, in order that he 
might not survive such base deception, 
But, oh, wonderful! his fierce, wild 
has met the calm, dignified look of Adrienne, 
and the expression of savage rage has 
assed, with the rapidity of lightni 
rom the countenance of the Indian, and 
while gazing on Adrienne, his face reflects, 
like a mirroy, the noble calmness of the 
young girl’s countenance. Adrienne, 
seeing that the abominable plot of her aunt 
had failed, offered, with an enchanting 
smile, her beautiful hand to Djalma, who, 
kneeling down, imprinted on it an ardent 
kiss, which raised a slight blush on her 
brow. The Indian, then placing himselt 
at Adrienne’s feet, in a graceful and re- 
spectful attitude, with his chin resting on 
the palm of her hand, sat silently admiring 
her, while she, smiling and happy, leant 
towards him, and gazed in his eyes as 
lovingly as if the enraged devotes had not 
been there. But, as if something was still 
wanting to complete her happiness, she 
beckoned to the Mayeux to come and sit 
beside her; then, having taken the hand 
of her friend, and smiled on Djalma, she. 
cast on the Princess a glance, which s0 
nobly described the invincible calmness of 
her felicity, and her unutterable contempt 
for calumny, that Madame de St. Dizier, 
confused and abashed, stammered out, ina 
voice oe with rage; a few words 
scarcely intelligible; then, completely 
losing all command of herself, she pre- 
cipitately hastened towards the door, and 
the Mayeux, fearing some new plot, rose 
and followed her. The wrath of the Prin- 
cess, on finding herself watched by the 
Mayeux, appeared so comical to Adrienne, 
that she burst into a loud fit of laughter. 
It was, then, in the midst of this disdainfal 
hilarity, that the devotee, distracted with 
rage and despair, left the house in which 
she had hoped to bring trouble and misfor- 
tune. 

Adrienne and Djalma were left alone. 

Before, however, describing the inter- 
view which took place between them, 8 
few retrospective remarks are indispensable. 
It will readily be believed that as soon as 
Adrienne and the Indian were reconciled 
to each other, after so many crosses, that 
their time glided heppily away. Adrienne 
especially applied herself to develop 
Djalma's generous qualities, of which she 
had read in the bvoks of travellers such 
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y 
to justify the exalted love which she felt, 
but, because this term of trial, to which 
she had assigned a limit, aided her in 
tempering the ardour of his love. In the 

iew she is about to have with him, 
it is her intention to tell him when this 
trial will expire. 


CHAPTER X.—THE TRIAL. 

Adrienne and Djalma were alone. 

Such was the noble confidence which 
had succeeded in the mind of the Indian 
his movement of unreflecting fury, on 

ing the infamous calumny-of Madame 
de St. Dizier, that he had not said a single 
wordof this base accusation to Adrienne, 
and she was too proud, too conscious of 
the purity of her love, to descend to jus- 
tify herself to Djalma. The lovers com- 
menced their interview as if the incident 
caused by the devotee had not taken 
7 The same disdain was manifested 
the note, which, according to the Prin- 
cesa, was to prove the imminence of 
Adrienne’s ruin. The young girl had 
the note on a table, without reading 
She beckoned with a ful gesture 
to Djalma to come and sit beside her; and 
he, obedient to this desire, quitted, not 
without regret, the place he occupied at 
her feet. 


“ My dear friend,” said she, in a grave 
tone, “ you have often impatiently asked 
me, when the end of our trial would ar- 
tive—this trial is drawing to a close.” 

Djalma started, and was unable to sup- 

a slight exclamation of surprise and 

iness; but it was so mild and har- 
monious, that it seemed like the first cry 
of indescribable gratitude, rather than the 
passionate accent of love. Adrienne con- 
tinued—“ 5 ow surrounded with 
snares and falsehood, and mutually de- 
ceived respecting our sentiments, yet, my 
friend, we loved each other. In this we 
were guided by an irresistible attraction, 
which was stronger than opposing events; 
but since we have lived isolated from the 
rest of the world, we have learned to 
esteem and honour each other still more. 
Free from all control, we have had the 
courage to resist the burning intoxication 
of passion, in order that we might after- 
wards yield to it without t. During 
this time, our hearts have been open to 


eech other; we have read them, and we 
have faith in each other: but something 
is wanting to consecrate our union, and in 
the eyes of the world there is only one 
ine marriage—which is binding for 
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Djalma looked at the young girl with 


“ Yes, for life; and yet who can answer 
for the sentiments a whole life? A 
Deity, able to look into futurity, could alone 
bind irrevocably certain beings together 
for their happiness; but, alas! the future 
is impenetrable to us; therefore, we can 
only answer for our present sentiments. 
To bind ourselves indissolubly, is a foolish, 
selfish, and impious action—is it not?” 

“ That is sad to think of,” said Djalma, 
after a moment's reflexion; “but it is 
true.” He then regarded her with an ex- 
pression of increasing surprise. 

Adrienne hastily resumed in a tender 
tone—“ Do not mistake my meaning, my 
friend; the love of two beings, who, like 
ourselves, after a patient investigation of 
heart and mind, have found in each other 
all the assurances of happiness: a love, in 
short, like ours, is so noble, so divine, that 
it must be consecrated from above. I am 
not of the religion of my venerable aunt; 
but I worship from whom we derive 
our ardent love—for this he must be pious! 
adored. It is, therefore, by invoking his 
name, with deep gratitude, that we ought 
to promise, not to love each other for ever, 
not to remain always together.” 

“ What?” cried Djalma. 

“ No,” resumed Adrienne; “for no one 
can take such an oath without falsehood or 
folly; but we can, in the sincerity of our 
hearts, swear to do faithfully everything 
in our power to preserve our love. Indis- 
soluble ties we ought not to accept; for if 
we should always love each other, of what 
use are they? and if not, our chains are 
then only an instrument of odious tyranny. 
Is it not so, my friend?” 

Djalma did not reply, but, with a re- 

tful gesture, he signed to the young 
girl to continue. 

“ And in fine,” resumed she, with a mix- 
ture of tenderness and pride, “from respect 
to your dignity as well as my own, I would 
never promise to observe a law made by 
man against woman with brutal selfishness 
—a law which seems to deny to woman, 
mind, soul, and heart—a law which she 
cannot obey without being a slave or a 
perjurer—a law that deprives her of her 
maiden name, and declares her, as a wife, 
in a = of oe imbecility, —, 
jecting her toa ing state of tutelage: 
as a mother, ane ee all right and 

wer over her children; and, as a human 

ing, subjects her son even to the will and 
pleasur> of another human being, who is 
only her equal in the sight of God! You 
know how I honour ycur noble and valiant 
heart: I am not, therefore, afraid of seeing 
you employ those tyrannical privi 
against me; but I have never been guilt~ 
of falsehood in my life, and our love is too 
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holy, too pure, to be subjécted to-a conse- 
cration which must be purchased by a 
double . perjury.. Oh! if: you knew, my 
friend, how dear your happiness isto. me, 
you would excuse the generous scruples of 
a faithful and affectionate heart.” 

Djalma had listened to the young girl 
with passionate attention; and, after re- 
maining @ moment in silent meditation, he 
ri a in a soft and almost solemn tone — 
‘** I, like you, abhor falsehood, perjury, 
and iniquity; like you,I think that man 
degrades himself in accepting the privilege 
of being base and tyrannical; but you 
have said you wish our love to be divinely 
consecrated. Whois to do this? Before 
whom shall we pronounce our vows?” 

‘* Ina short time I think I shall be able 
to tell you. Every evening, after you 
leave.me, I think of nothing else. But if 
my ideas seem strange and unreasonable’ 
to you, tell me, my friend.” 

“ When I hear you speak thus of our 
happiness,” replied Djalma, “ you seem to 
me like a mother, incessantly occupied with 
the future welfare of a beloved child— 
striving to surround it with everything 
that can render it brave, robust, and gene- 
rous. You ask meif I think that your 
ideas are strange; you then forget that 
what gives me faith and confidence in our 
love is, that I experience the same feelings 
as you: that which offends you, offends 
me; that which you are — to, lam 
yy ns to. When you spoke just now of 
the laws of this country, which respect 
not even the wife in the mother, I thought 
with pride, that, in barbarous countries, 
where woman is a slave, she is at least free 
when she becomes a mother. No, no; 
these laws were not made for us. In wish- 
ing to elevate our love above the unworthy 
customs which would disgrace it, you 
prove how sacred is the respect in which 
eae hold it. Often, Adrienne, have I 
heard the priests of my native country say, 
that there are beings inferior to gods, but 
superior to other beings. I did not believe 
them. Now I do.” 

The last sentence was pronounced, not 
in a tone of flattery, but in an accent of 
sincere conviction, with that passionate 
veneration and fervour which distinguishes 
the believer when speaking of his faith; 
but it is impossible to describe the soft 
melody of the Indian’s voice, and the ar- 
dent and fond expression of melancholy 
which lent an irresistible charm to his 
enchanting features. 

Adrienne had listened to him with a 
mixture of joy, pride, and {gratitude. She 
placed her hand on-her bosom, as if to re- 
press its violent heavings, and, regarding 
him with an expression of the utmost 
delight, replied—“ Yes, he. is always kind, 
just, and noble. Oh! my heart, my heart, 
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how proudly it throbs! 


Blessed : be’ 
name, oh God! for having awarded to me 


such a lover! Thou wishest to astonish 
the world by the prodigies of tenderness 
and charity which such love may produce! 
We know not yet the almighty power of 
free, ardent, and happy love. Oh! Djalms, 
what hymns of gratitude and delight will 
ascend to heaven the day on which our 
hands shall be joined! The world knows 
not with what a boundless desire for joy 
and happiness two lovers like ourselves 
are possessed! It knows not of the inex- 
haustible store of kindness which is emitted 
from the celestial halo round their fervent 
hearts! Oh! I feel that many tears will 
be dried up—many hearts that have been 
deadened by sorrow will be revived by 
the fire of our love! And it will be amid 
the benedictions of those whom we have 
|e that the holy transports of our 
elight will be known. 

Tothe dazzled eyes of Djalma, Adrienne 
appeared like an ideal being, partaking of 
the div nity by the inexhaustible treasures 
of her kindness, and of the sensual creature 
by her fervency; for Adrienne, yielding, in 
spite of herself, to the ardour of passion, 
regarded Djalma with glowing looks of 
love. Then the Indian, distracted and be- 
wildered, threw himself at her feet, and 
said, in a supplicating voice, “ Have pity 
on me—speak no longer thus! Oh! for 
that day! I would give years of my life 
to hasten it!” 

“ Silence, silence! thy years belong to 
me.” 

“ Adrienne! dost thou not love me?” ° 
- She replied not, but her deep, burning 
glance overpowered his reason, and, laying 
hold of her hands, he cried, in an agitated 
tone, “This blessed day, which, by hap- 
piness and goodness, will make gods of us, 
and raise us almost to heaven!—why still 
put it off?” , 

“In order that our love may receive the 
benediction of heaven.” 

- “ Are we not free?” 

“Yes, my love, my idol, we are free; 
but let us be worthy of our liberty.” 

“ Adrienne, mercy!” 

“ And I, too, ask you for mercy. Do 
not blight the flower of our love in its bud. 
Courage, my love; a few days longer..... 
and heaven..... without remorse ....++ 
without regret!” 

“ But, till then, the tortures of hell! 
Thou knowest not, each time I leave thee, 
how I am pursued by thy image! I feel, 
often, as-if thy breath was scorching me. 
Thou knowest not how I pass my sleepless 
nights—how I call on thee and weep, 98 
called on thee and wept when I thought 
thou didst not love me; and yet I know 
that thou lovest me--that thou art mine! 
But to see thee each day, more beautifal, 

















nore beloved—and have to leave thee, each 
time more enamoured! No, thou knowest 


Djalma could not continue. 
Adrienne had felt these tortures, per- 
more keenly than Djalma; therefore 
she felt troubled and intoxicated by the 
@ectrical tone of his voice ; and he was so 
handsome, so passionate, that she felt her 
aerege grow weaker; already an irre- 
sistible languor had come over her, when, 
mddenly, by a strong effort of her will, 
she arose, and rushed to the door which 
communicated with the chamber of the 
Mayeux, crying, “Sister! sister! save me! 
save us!” 
/ A moment had scarcely elapsed, when 
Adrienne, still pure, her face bathed in 
tears, folded the Mayeux in her arms; 
while Djalma, not daring to follow, was 
respectfully kneeling at the threshold of 
the door. — 
CHAPTER IX.—AMBITION. 
~ A few days after the interview between 
— and Adrienne, which we have just 
, Rodin'was pacing his bedchamber 
in the house situated in the Rue Vaugiraud, 
where he had so courageously undergone 
the operation performed on him by Doctor 
Balcinier; his hands were plunged behind 
him in his coat pockets, his chin was rest- 
ing on his breast, he was meditating deeply, 
and his step, now slow, now hurried, be- 
trayed his agitation. 

“ As regards Rome,” said Rodin to him- 
self, “I am easy—all is going on well: the 
abdication is as good as settled, and if I 
ean pay them the price agreed upon, the 

inal Prince assures me of a majority 
of nine in the next conclave. Our Gene- 
ral favours my projects—the suspicions of 
Cardinal Malipieri are either dissipated, 
or have produced no effect yonder. Yet, 
Tam not quite easy respecting the corres- 
pondence which d’Aigrigny is said to be 
carrying on with Malipieri. I have been 
unable to detect him—no matter: this old 
swordsman has received his sentence: a 
little patience, and he will be executed.” 
in’s lips became contracted with one 
of those hideous smiles, which gave him 
he look ‘of a demon. " 
 After'a short pause, he resumed—“ The 
funeral of the free-thinker—of the philan- 
thropic friend of the artisan—took place 
Some days ago at St. Herem. He died in 
Sfit of extatic delirium. I had the paper 
roving his donation; but this is safer. 
verything is brought before the tribunals. 
The Zend, howaver, do not plead.” 

He remained absorbed in thought for a 
few minutes, and then resumed—* There 
Temains that red-haired girl and her mu- 

This .is the 27th of May; the first 
of June is drawing nigh, and these two 
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amorous doves seem invulnerable. The 
Princess thought she had hit the right 
nail on the head; I should have thought 
so, too. It was a capital thought to men 
tion that Agricola was found in her bed- 
room, for the Indian tiger roared with 
savage jealousy; but scarcely had the 
amorous dove cooed with her rosy mouth, 
than the silly tiger, sheathing his claws, 
laid himself quietly down at her feet. 1t 
is a pity: the device was not a bad one.” 

Rodin’s step became still more agitated, 

“Nothing is stranger,” resumed he. 
“than the generating power of ideas. In 
comparing this silly girl to a colombe, how 
came I to think of. the infamous old wo- 
man, called St. Colombe, whom Jacques 
Dumoulin is courting? I have often re- 
marked, that in the same way as the 
merest chance gives excellent rhymes to 
poets, so are the germs of the best ideas 
often fouad in a word—in an absurd com- 
parison, like this. The abominable hag, 
St. Colombe, and the beauiiful Adrienne— 
they look about as well together as a 
necklace on a fish. No; there is nothing 
in this.” 

He had no sooner uttered these words, 
than he started, his face beaming with joy; 
then it assumed an expression of thought- 
ful astonishment, like that which comes 
over the countenance of the surprised and 
delighted philosopher, when. chance has 
unfolded to him some unexpected dis- 
of presently he stood erect, his eyes 
sparkled, and crossing his arms with an 
expression of triumph, he cried, “ Oh! how 
wonderful are the mysterious evolutions of 
the human mind. Strange! strange! from 
mentioning a single word, a light has burst 
on the darkness which I have in vain en- 
deavoured to penetrate, in thinking of those 
two invulnerable lovers —-yes, a single word 
has opened a chamber in my brain, which 
has been stupidly shut up for I don’t know 
a long.” : A 

fter again pacing hurriedly up an 
down his pe sein he resumed: ioe 

“Yes, it is worth trying. The more I 
think of this project, the more I am per- 
suaded it will succeed—only, this hag St. 
Columbe—through what medium?— Oh! 
Jacques Dumoulin—good—but the other? 
where is she to be found? Besides, how 
shall we persuade her? This is the stum- 
bling-block! I was too hasty in my cry 
of victory.” 

(To be continued.) 





THE LOVER OF MONEY. 

The “ Auri sacra fames” has seldom been 
more vividly and amusingly depicted than 
in the character of a bigot named Deme- 
trius, whom Carne mentions in his travels, 
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having met with in the East. This man, 
always ready to die for his faith, was 
always on the look-out for money. Carne 
tells us:— 

“In his visit to the sepulchre, he had 
absolutely loaded himselt, and he was a 
very powerful man, with relics, rows of 
beads, crosses, and other objects, of more 
or less massiveness or size. I saw him 
kneel at the spot, where, in spite of all his 
interested feelings, he could not help yield- 
ing to keen and bitter emotions; it was a 
true battle between mammon and his faith. 
With his strong short frame and broad 
shoulders, bowed like those of an infant, 
and his shrewd bright eye streaming with 
tears, he yet grasped his beloved objects 
with a fervent grasp. The large hands 
laid on the sacred shrine were crammed 
with the abundance of precious things, 
whose value, however, chiefly depended on 
this ceremony; and while they trembled 
with emotion, the mind of Demetrius was 
no doubt calculating, at that very moment, 
in the midst of his repentance, how much 
his gains were likely to be. He had left 
a young wife and child in Greece. His 
wife, with many a sigh, waited his return, 
though hope was prolonged and bafiled. 
She was not quite aware, perhaps, that his 
mind was thoroughly occupied in turning 
every stone in his path, if it were possible, 
into money. For this he was ready to 
wander over the face of the earth; and he 
did wander, year after year, till he grew 
gradually rich. Once only, in the course 
of several years, he returned to his native 
isle of Zante, - order to et ge dis- 

se amon is countrymen, of a large 
Smite of blankets, which he had pur- 
chased in the Levant. He had scarcely 
landed on the quay, when he received two 
disastrous pieces of intelligence: the one 
was, that the captain of the ship had 
turned false, steered into another port, and 
sold the blankets on his own account: the 
other was, that his only child was just 
dead. Demetrius sat down and wept bit- 
terly; he had not yet seen his wife; but by 
the fierce looks that were cast seaward, 
and the muttered imprecations (after the 
manner of Shylock), mingled with the low 
lament for his first-born, the bystanders 
said that he wept for the loss of his blan- 
kets far more than for his child, and that 
his tears would not have streamed thus 
down his full cheeks, if his beloved cargo 
had just then been entering the port. The 
endearments of his young wife were quite 
insufficient to detain him at home, and 
during his second absence he travelled 
with us; the loss of his was to be 
redeemed, and it might be said, heaven and 
earth were moved in order to effect it. 
When in Cyprus, he resolved to purchase 
a large quantity of the finest wines, which 


among the E at Constanti 
The wine was cheap enough, being 
excellent old white kind which is so much 
prized in Europe; but Demetrius sew 
clearly, after some reflection, that it was 
in his power to save part of the 
— We were at this time, as being 

nglish, very kindly treated by the Turk. 
ish .uthorities, and feared no injury to our 
own persons, while the wretched G 
both high and low, fell beneath the edge 
of the scimitar. There was now a pause 
in the bloody work; and the oppressed 
people began to breathe freely again. The 
wine which Demetrius intended to buy, be- 
longed to a young man of good family and 

ssessions, whose father had not long be- 
‘ore lost his head; and the purchaser hav- 
ing studied his character a little, chose his 
part with considerable ingenuity. Having 
selected the several pieces he preferred, he 
waited on the owner in the evening, with 
a flushed countenance and menacing look, 
and told him that he must have the wine 
at such a rate, naming a very trifling sum, 
The Cypriot, en and indignant, pro- 
tested against this; when the other de- 
clared to him the peril of his situation, 
His masters, the lords Inglesé, were men 
not to be slightly treated: they had in- 
fluence with the Turkish governor; and 
he, the merchant, very well knew they 
had only to make a complaint, and his 
head would no longer be on his shoulders 
by the morrow’s sun-set. The merchant 
was perfectly terrified; he was well aware 
that there was much truth in this: his 
father’s fate came before his eyes: it was 
far better, he thought, to lose his wine 
than his life; and without another word, 
he very peacefully consented to see his old 
and choice wine shipped, in order finally 
to console the spirits of the faithful.” 


song the Hutepane Conant 





NONSENSE VERSES. 


How happy to defend our heart, 
When love has never thrown a dart! 
But ah! unhappy when it bends 

« If pleasure her soft bliss suspends! 
Sweet, in a wild disordered strain, 
Fg = ba pent ene heart to ng 

» in mistaken langu: 

The skilful lovers watentecd’ ” 

These verses have such a resemblance to 
meaning, that Fontenelle imagined that he 
had a glimpse of sense, and requested to 
have it repeated. “Don’t you perceive,” 
said Madame Teucon, “ that they are non- 
sense verses?” The malicious wit retorted, 
“They are so much like the fine verses I 
have heard here, it is not surprising I 
should be for once mistaken.” 
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FALSE ECONOMY.—CHEAP DRUGS. 
BY MR. JACOB BELL. 


Those who patronise cheap shops in 
purchasing the ordinary necessaries of life, 
guch as food, clothing, furniture, &c., have 
porcason to complain if the flavour of one 
commodity, or the durability of another, 
should be found defective; and on these 
points the public is enabled to form an opi- 
tion from experience with some degree of 
securacy, and thus to decide respecting the 
policy of purchasing articles for less than 

ir apparent value. In the case of medi- 
cine, however, the decision is much more 
dificult. The purity of many articles can- 
not be estimated by their obvious or sen- 
sible qualities; the use of chemical tests is 
pot understood at all by the public, and 
imperfectly even by the profession; nor is 
the apparent effect of a remedy in any par- 
ticular case an infallible criterion of its 
worth, A good medicine, injudiciousl 
administered, may produce an unfavourable 
result; and, on the other hand, a paticnt 
may obtain relief, or recover by an effort 
of nature, after taking what was almost, if 
not entirely, inert. 

Another difficulty which exists in deter- 
mining the actu :1 value of each particular 
medicine, proceeds from the price being, in 
many cases, affected more by the amount 
of labour ne eee in its preparation than 
byits original cost; which occasions a con- 
fasion in the calculation between the items 
of labour and profit. 

According to Adam Smith, “ the price 
of a thing, in most cases, consists of three 
distinct elements—the wages of the labour, 
the profit of the master who directs the 
labour, and the rent of the ground,” &c. 
He proceeds to state that “if the one spe- 
cies of labour should be more severe than 
the other, some allowance will naturally be 
made for this superior hardship: and the 
produce of one hour's labour in the one 
way, may frequently exchange for that of 
two hours’ labour in the other; or if the 
one species of labour requires an uncom- 
mon degree of dexterity and ingenuity, 
the esteem which men have for such ta- 
lents will naturally give a value to their 
produce, superior to what would be due to 
the time employed about it. Such talents 
can seldom be acquired, but in consequence 
oflong application; and the superior value 
of their produce may frequently be no 
more than a reasonable compensation for 
the time and labour which must be spent 
inacquiring them.” 

ese observations are applicable in an 
especial manner to pharmaceutical prepa- 
rations, which are the result of processes 
more or less tedious and laborious, and 
which, from the difficulty of estimati 
efficiency by their appearance, an 
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other obvious properties, often derive their 

value from the reputation of the maker, or, 

in other words, from the estimated value of 
his time and labour. Thus the sulphate of 
quinine of one manufacturer may produce 

in the market ten per cent. more than that 

of another, and probably fifteen per cent. 

more than the same article prepared by a 

person whose name is unknown. In the 

case of some delicate preparations—as, for 

instance, morphia, strychnia, aconitina, &c., 
the variation in the market value may be 

much greater; while in other articles re- 

quiring Jess talent and experience in their 
production, or pane physical charac- 
ters more readily distinguished, the varia- 

tion in value is comparatively trifling. In 
all eases, however, the price at which an 
afticle is sold should be sufficient to pay 
the natural rates of wages, profit, and rent. 
This is what Adam Smith calls its “ natu- 
ral price;” and he states, that “the com- 
modity is then sold precisely for what it is 
worth, or for what it really costs the per- 
son who brings it to market: for though, 
in common language, what is called the 
prime cost of any commodity does not com- 
prehend the profit of the person who is to 
sell it again, yet, if he sells it at a price 
which does not allow him the ordinary rate 
of profit in his neighbourhood, he is evi- 
dently a loser by the trade; since, by em- 
ploying his stock in some other way, he 
might have made that profit. His profit, 
besides, is his revenue—the proper fund of 
his subsistence.” 





The Gatherer. 


Something Serious.—An abbé was hanged 
some years ago (before the guillotine came 
into use) on the Place de Greve, for a for- 
gery on the bank of France. The un- 

appy man, on arriving at the foot of the 
gallows, struggled violently with the 
assistants, and was with difficulty dragged 
away from the ladder by which he had 
taken a fast hold. “Come, come, Mon- 
sieur l’Abbé,” cried the hangman, “get 
up, sir; this is child’s play.” 

Dying Authors.—To us behind the scenes, 
to us who knew the men, how melancholy 
the contrast between the fresh and youth- 
ful intellect, the worn-out and broken 
frame; for, despite what I have seen 
written, Campbell, when taken at the right 
moment, was Campbell ever. Not capa 
indeed, towards the last, of the same ex- 
ertion, if manifested by those poor evidences 
of what is in us that books parade, but 
still as powerful in his great and noble 
thoughts, in the oral pvetry revealed by 
flashes and winged words, though un- 
rounded into form: And Hook jested on 
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the bed of death, as none but he could 
jest. And Hood! who remembers not the 
tender pathos, the exquisite humanity 
which spoke forth from his darkened 
room? Alas! what prolonged pangs, what 
heavy lassitude, what death in life did these 
men endure!—Sir £. L. Bulwer. 

Oyster-breeding.—At a sitting of the Paris 
Academy of Science, on the 11th instant, 
a letter was received from M. Carbonel, in 
which he asserts that he has discovered 
the means of producing oyster-beds in 
fresh-water ponds and basins; so that 
every man who has a few feet of ground to 
me for the construction of a basin, may 
always obtain fresh oysters! 


Secrecy a Virtue.—Aristotle declares, 
“ Persons initiated in the mysteries were 
not to learn anything, but to experience 
certain feelings, and be put into a certain 
frame of mind, having previously been pre- 
pared for such sentiments.” Nevertheless, 
what the initiated did see and hear, they 
were bound not fo reveal ; and the Greeks, 
even of the latest times, always approach a 
mystical subject with reluctance, and 
shrink from divulging any explanation or 
fable related to them at the mysteries. 
This secrecy was considered by the Greeks 
as a solemn religious duty; to infringe 
which was to render a man impious and 
accursed. A belief not confined to Attica, 
or even to Greece, but taken up by neigh- 
bouring nations: 

“ Vetabo (says Horace) qui Cereris sacrum 

Valgarit arcane sub isdem 
Sit trabibus, fragilemque mecum 
Solvat phaselon.”? 

A Widow’s Love.—General Montgomery 
lost his life in the American war on the 
last day of the year 1775.. His widow, 
inconsolable for his death, repeatedly im- 
portuned the British authorities at Quebec 
for her husband's body, but constantly was 
she refused. Undeterred by disappoint- 
ments, she still persevered, and after more 
than forty years from his fall applied to 
the duke of Richmond when governor, and 
implored that the mouldering remains 
might be given to her, that she might hope 
to be laid in the same grave with them. 
“ By all means,” was the prompt reply of 
humanity, “let her have them.” Time, 
and the constant changes of a foreign mili- 
tary station, had nearly effaced from re- 
membrance the spot of “the soldier’s hasty 
sepulture.” -An old gunner, however, was 
found, who was present when the general 
and his aide-de-camp were buried. Under 
his direction a pavement was removed, 
and on digging beneath, some bones were 
uncove which the old soldier at once 
pronounced not to be the general's, but 
those of his aide-de-camp; the general's, 
he said, would be found a little on one side, 


and known by a fractured jaw. As he 
described they were found, and were im- 
mediately given up, a tribute to.the amiable 
and affectionate woman. 

Kissing.—To kiss was the ordinary man- 
ner of salutation throughout all andiquiy, 
Plutarch relates, that the conspirators, be- 
fore they killed Cesar, kissed his face, his 
hands, and his bosom. It is horrible to 
betray while saluting; the assassination of 
Cesar is thereby rendered much more 
odious. The kiss of Judas has become g 
aoe Joab, one of the captains of 

avid, said to him, “ Art thou in health, 
my brother?” and took him by the beard 
with his right hand to kiss him, while with 
the other he drew his sword and smote 
him, so that his bowels were “ shed u 
the ground.” The first christians, male 
and female, kissed with the mouth at their 
Agape, or love-feasts. They bestowed 
the holy kiss, the kiss of peace, the bro. 
therly and sisterly kiss—agion philema, 
This custom lasted for four centuries, and 
was finally abolished in distrust of the 
consequences. 

A Batch of Royal Marriages.—A matri- 
monial alliance is on the tapis, between the 
duke of Bordeaux and the duchess Maria, 
ener daughter of his imperial highness 

rancis duke of Modena. Mademoiselle, 
sister to the duke of Bordeaux, is to be 
united to prince Ferdinand, emt | 
duke of Lucca; and prince Eugene 
Savoie Carignan is about to lead to the by- 
meneal altar: the princess Montleart, half: 
sister to the king of Sardinia. 

Condition of Women in France.—I know 
of —— in France where it is very 
difficult. to find either journeymen or man- 
servants. Man can wander to and fro. 
Woman remains at home and dies. Ie 
this workwoman, whom the opposition of 
the convent has erushed, crawl to the on 
of the convent—can she find an asylum 
there? -She would want, in default of 
dowry, the active protection of an influ- 
ential priest, a protection reserved for de- 
vout persons, such as have had the time 
to follow the Mois de Marie, the catechisms 
of perseverance, &c., &c., and who have 
been, for a long time past, under ecclesi- 
astical authority. This protection is often 
very dearly purchased; and for what? To 
get permission to pass one’s life shut up 
within walls, to be obliged to counterfeit 
devotion one has not! Death cannot be 
worse. They die then, quietly, decently, 
and alone. They will never be seen 
coming down from their garrets into the 
street to walk about, with the motto, “To 
live working, or die fighting.” — Michelet. 
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